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INTRODUCTION. 


The Signed Protest and the accompanying papers on the 
Sacrifice of Education to Examination printed in the page of The 
Nineteenth Century have concentrated English thought and com- 
mént on the relative position of examination in education. Edu- 
cational methods are, however, common property the world over. 
The development of any system, new or old, in any part of the 
world, is watched with interest and with care by those similarly 
occupied in distant lands. Each educator is not only anxious 
that his own system should be tried by others, but he himself is 
constantly on the look out for new ideas. Such being the case, 
no further reason is needed for bringing forward American com- 
ment on the Protest. It is true, indeed, that our educational 
methods are widely different from those in England. We have 
no civil service permeating all grades of society, nor even a 
general university system that can be termed truly national. But 
we have a multitude of distinct colleges and universities, and tens 
of thousands of schools, both public and private, all practising 
methods of examinations; which, while each is separate in itself, 
is nevertheless rapidly developing into a system which must, ere 
long, fasten itself upon our educational forces as tightly as it has 
_ already done in England. Hence the importance of the Protest 
to-us. It is an unmistakable warning that examinations can, as 
they have in England, be pushed to extremes. It tells that in 
England, where the examination system has reached the highest 
degree of development, it has been found wanting. We are 
slowly but surely approaching the actual condition of things 
there. In our colleges and higher institutions of learning a more 
liberal feeling-is being manifested. Our leading educators, as in 
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England, have already learned the lesson that the examination 
system has been overdone. But lower down, in our vast system 
of common school education, the examination octopus is sending 
out its arms and grasping all that comes within its reach. Unless 
stopped in time serious mischief may bedone. The cramming of 
the youngest minds; the accustoming of children to frequent, 
long, weary and exhausting examinations; the elevation of the 
system of marks to the loftiest pinacle of the educational edifice; 
the uniform grading of a host of differently constituted children 
by a system of figures; the ignoring of individuality; the suppres- 
sion of all free and vigorous intellectual growth; all these features 
cannot but result disastrously upon the advance of our intellectual 
development. When we see the brightest and best minds of 
England coming forward and loudly protesting against the present 
system of examination as practised in that country, we may well 
take the lesson to heart. 

We have the important illustration of England before us as 
showing the direction in which we are tending; we have the Pro- 
test telling us it is time to halt. We cannot afford to neglect 
this double warning. In the pages that follow will be found a 
number of criticisms by American educators, not only on the 
Protest itself, but touching on its importance to us, and at the 
same time presenting a number of characteristic phases of exam- 
ination methods in this country. 


BARR FERRE. 
New York. 


By PrestipENT CHARLES Kenpatxt Apams, LL.D. 


It can hardly be said that in the United States examinations 
have become our masters instead of our servants ; and therefore 
the questions that we have to consider are not so much how we 
shall remove certain great and flagrant abuses as how examina- 
tions, as a means to an end, shall best be adapted to the highest 
and truest purposes of education. Before we can answer these 
questions we must have in mind with considerable definiteness 
what the ends of education are. It may not be necessary to en- 
ter into details or refinements. But it will not be enough to say 
that education means, on the one hand, the development of the 
several mental and moral faculties, and, on the other, the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge. Above all things it means the 
awakening and developing of certain desires that will go well 
with the pupil as a kind of perpetual inspiration throughout his life. 
If it fails at this point, it is not too much to say that it fails utterly. 
We are obliged to ask, therefore, how far examinations may be 
made conducive to these several ends. : 

The processes are complicated, and for this reason the answer 
is not altogether a simple one. But we may now take it for 
granted that the building up of the mind, or, if the phrase be pre- 
ferred, the development of the mind, is analogous to the building 
up or development of the body. In both cases the processes are 
those of expansion, of assimilation, and of increment. More- 
over, the laws of healthy growth would seem to be much the 
same in both. It is possible, as everybody knows, abnormally to 
develope certain parts of the physical system by special treatment. 
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A bird put into a dark room and stuffed with food by main force 
will at once develop enormous digestive organs and take on fat 
at an unnaturally rapid rate. But it can hardly be claimed that 
this is a process of healthy growth. It is abnormal, and it tends 
to weakness rather than strength ; but it is entirely analagous to 
the processes of cramming for examinations that sometimes pre- 
vail. The one case is a gorging of the mind for the purpose ot 
getting it into a certain condition for the emergency of an exam- 
ination, much as the other is a gorging of the body in order to 
bring it into a certain condition, let us say at a Christmas or a 
Thanksgiving dinner. And this analogy seems to me a suffi- 
cient answer to those who assert that cramming for examinations 
is justified by the various experiences of life. The lawyer, it is 
said, crams for the trial of his cause. The clergyman crams for 
his sermon. The statesman crams for his speech. Even the col- 
lege professor crams for his lecture. Very true: but the analogy 
is worthless unless we start out with the fatal admission that the 
objects themselves are analogous. But they are not. The law- 
yer, the clergyman, the statesman, and the college professor do 
not put forth their efforts for theirown improvement. The object 
is the winning of a cause, the securing of a vote, the establish- 
ment of a certain conviction, or the teaching of a certain truth. 
Here in every case the end in view is exterior to the actor. But 
an examination is either a spur or a test ; and nobody pretends 
that the object sought is outside of the person examined. 

But let us abandon the domain of analogies and ask how far 
examinations are really useful for the two purposes just named. 
First, then, as to examinations asaspur. I for one am frank 
enough to avow my belief that for college students, and it is of 
these that Iam chiefly speaking, such artificial spurs or stimu- 
lants are not helpful, but on the contrary are positively harmful. 
I am quite ready to admit that at times the spur and the whip of 
an examination may produce a better showing at the end of the 
term. But this momentary superiority I believe to be more than 
counter-balanced by certain other considerations. Such a forc- 
ing process is apt to beget a dislike of the work; it sets up wrong 
ideals; it keeps wrong ends in view; it substitutes small things 
for great things; in a word, it tends to deaden those scholarly 
impulses which most successfully lead on to great results, and 
puts in their place a slavish devotion to matters of far less im- 
portance. If I may be allowed to speak from my own personal 
observation, I desire to say that one of the most confident con- 
victions resulting from my own experience as a teacher of history, 
is the belief that; as a rule, the best work has been done where 
there has been the largest freedom, and the least satisfactory 
work where there has been the most rigid system of examina- 
tions and marks. 

And now, as to examinations as tests, there is likewise, I be- 
lieve, not a little popular error. In the teaching of almost every 
subject the teacher has ample opportunity to ascertain whether 
or not a pupil is a drag on the class. If he is not, he should he 
allowed to go on; if he is, he should be duly warned. and then, 
in case of no adequate reform, he should be summarily excluded. 
In some kinds of instruction this method is, of course, not practi- 
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cable, and consequently an examination must be held at the end 
of the term; for the opinion must not prevail that pupils can be at 
the same time both negligent and successful. But further than 
what is necessary to inform the teacher whether the pupil is doing 
his duty to himself and the class, I believe all term examinations 
and all marking tests exert a depressing influence upon the 
higher kinds of scholarship. And this is the reason, I suppose, 
why great teachers like Pestalozzi and Agassizand Hopkins have 
abhorred all systems of marking and have had so little love for 
eXaminations. 

The application of these considerations to present collegiate 
life in the United States is not difficult. So long as students are 
in the immature period of the first two years of their course, tests 
of one kind or another must be used to determine whether all the 
members of the class shall be kept together. These tests every 
teacher should be left to apply in his own way. If the work is 
that of daily drill, it is simple absurdity to suppose that at the end 
of the term the teacher can judge more perfectly from the results 
of an examination than from the character of the daily work. It 
is entirely safe, therefore, to give to the teacher the right, with the 
approval of the head of the department, to exclude from the class 
a negligent or incapable pupil for the remainder of the term. If 
the teacher prefers to hide his responsibility behind a term ex- 
amination and a little arithmetical computation, he shrinks from 
his duty and exerts a demoralizing influence on all the active 
work of the class. It is far more wholesome in every way to have 
it understood than any teacher may at any time, with the approval 
of the superior officer, exclude from the class any pupil that, for 
any reason, is not doing his work. If such an understanding 
prevails, remonstrance and warning will ordinarily do their work, 
if not, the remedy is easy and the results are beneficial. There 
‘will be no general belief that ‘“‘ A” failed to pass simply because 
he was a little less successful in ‘ cribbing” than some of his 
fellows. 

In the later years of the course the ideal method, in my judg- 
ment, is to postpone all examinations till the final test for a de- 
gree. The junior and senior classes with which I have been 
acquainted have been fairly entitled torank inspirit and in general, 
if not in specific, attainments with the first year students in the 
German universities. At least such has been the case where there 
has been something like corresponding freedom. And it cannot 
be denied, I think, that the German methods on the whole are 
superior to the methods of the English. Experience in America, 
moreover, so far as it has gone, I believe fully accords with ex- 
perience in Germany. At Baltimore and in what is known as 
“the University method” at Ann Arbor, examinations are 
limited to the final test for the degree; and the experiment, if it 
may be called such, has demonstrated beyond the possibility of 
doubt that students working under it carry on their studies with. 
more enthusiasm and with more success than under the old 
methods. At the University of Michigan it has been adequately 
shown that the system is as successfully applicable to 
juniors and seniors as it is to those who have already taken the 
baccalaureate degree. This method implies not only a large 
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teaching force, but an organization of work that gives considerable 
freedom in the election of studies. If the individual student is 
allowed to choose a major and two minor subjects on which he 
will be examined for a degree at the end of two years, it is but 
reasonable to believe that he will work with more enthusiasm 
and success than he would do if put to a prescribed task not of 
his own choosing. And experience demonstrates this belief to 
be correct. Moreover, such work is university work in the strict 
sense of the term, as distinguished from collegiate work. This 
distinction marks the natural line between the two grades of in- 
struction. The effort to build up universities in America on the 
foundation of the present full four years’ courses in the colleges 
will not prove successful, for the reason that in no country can 
universities thrive if they are obliged to depend upon pupils 
averaging twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. And so 
long as the effort is persisted in, we shall have educational chaos. 
The institutions fitted todo real university work, should welcome 
without examination students from colleges in good standing 
when they have successfully completed the sophomore year, and 
such students should then be put to university methods. At the 
end of two years more the baccalaureate degree would naturally 
be given, and at the end of three years the combined degree of 
Master and Doctor. And in my belief the institution which has 
the courage and wisdom to-adopt this method fully and heartily, 
will establish a beneficent epoch in the history of higher educa- 
tion in America. 
CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 
Cornell University. 


By Presipent DanieEt C. Girman, LL. D. 


For many years I have watched the examinations of young 
men in our colleges, with reference to the award of prizes and 
honors, and also with reference to the terms of admission to col- 
lege and the conditions of bestowing academic degrees. The 
conclusions to which I have come are these : 

Daily marks, jotted down by the instructor at the close of an 
exercise, help him to form an accurate notion of the fidelity of his 
scholars and of their intellectual growth; but it is usually 
best for him to keep these marks private, and simply for his own 
guidance, lest by showing the record to his pupils he should 
accustom them to the notion that ‘‘ work is over,’ when they 
have ‘‘learned the lesson,” ‘‘solved the problems,” or ‘written 
the exercises” acceptably. He must not teach them ‘‘to read for 
marks,’—an odious habit. 

Examinations held at frequent intervals, say once a month, 
three or four times a year, or at the end of a certain obvious 
block of work,—especially if preceded by a brief and spirited 
review,—are as serviceable to the scholar as totheteacher. The 
true condition of a class can thus be ascertained and recorded. 
The scholar or his advisers can be informed whether or not he 
“excels,” is “‘passable” or is ‘‘deficient.”. The good students are 
thus encouraged to better work; the poor students are warned 
before it is too late to recover their standing. 
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Yearly examinations accustom the scholar to hold on to the 
knowledge that he has acquired. If rightly conducted, they re- 
mind the pupil that he must carry in his mind the general princi- 
ples and the fundamental facts of the subject he has studied. A 
good examiner will put very different questions at an annual ex- 
amination from those he would set at the end of a month’s study. 
He will endeavor to ascertain whether the subject taught has 
been mastered by the individuals examined; not whether every 
detail can be instantly recalled. 

Special examinations, at marked epochs in an edu ition,—such 
as admission to college, competition for prizes, and the attain- 
ment of a degree,—encourage young men to put forth their high- 
est and best efforts, to make strong exertions, to overcome 
great difficulties. As an important part of the business of life is 
the overcoming of obstacles,—so a good school or college should 
train its pupils to meet and master tasks that are hard. The 
well-trained youth will not shrink from such difficulties as he 
must encounter when he becomes a physician, a lawyer, a states- 
man, a teacher, an engineer, a philanthropist, an editor, a mani of 
business, in short, when he takes an active part in the affairs of Itfe. 

In selecting men for high stations, for appointments by he 
Government, or for college fellowships, or for the position of 
teachers, other tests than those of an examination must be em- 
ployed. Evidence that the candidate has exact knowledge, and 
that his knowledge can be readily and clearly communicated, 
may, indeed, be indispensable, and this may be ascertained by 
examination. But to judge of the general ability of a candidate, 
of his fidelity, his adaptation to a given position, the probability of 
his growth, his skill as a ‘‘re-searcher,” his originality of mind, his 
perseverance, other tests must be employed than those of an ex- 
amination paper. Good judgment, based upon a knowledge 
of human nature, must be called in. 

The advantage of allowing teachers to be the examiners of 
their classes is obvious ; they know what has been taught and 
how; and they can say what the scholar ought to remember. At 
the same time, the advantage of calling in examiners who have 
not taught the class is also obvious. Pupils are thus reminded that 
they are expected to know a subject, not a certain part of a text- 
book;—for example, they are to know how to read Cicero, and 
not to present ‘six orations,” they are to read German books, 
not to say that they have read Marie Stuart,—they are to know 
their Algebra, their Physics, their Chemistry, Botany, and so on. 
Probably for the best pedagogical discipline, the board of ex- 
aminers should be made up partly of the actual teachers of a 
class, partly of competent, sensible outsiders. 

While there is reason to believe that the lower schools of the 
country suffer from too many or too poor examinations, I doubt 
whether the colleges rely too much upon their examinations. 
Some instructors have but vague ideas of the purpose of exam- 
inations, and consequently may employ imperfect methods of 
examining. Examiners are as likely to be at fault as examin- 
ations. 

It would surely be well for every board of examiners to con- 
sider what object they have in view, ¢.g.: Is the object to ascertain 
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whether the class, as a whole, has been well taught? The 
authorities of a school or college sometimes require this informa- 
tion, and of course an examiner, who is not not the teacher, 
must be enlisted. Is the object to select those who are most 
deserving of an honor or prize? If so, sharp test-questions are 
requisite. Is it to ascertain whether a scholar is capable of going 
forward with a proposed course of study? If so, a fair, general 
paper supplemented if possible by oral questioning, is desirable. Is 
itto grade aclass? Thenthere should bea paper whichevery one 
ought to be able to answer, so as ‘“‘to pass”—but with “riders,” 
so that the superior scholars may show their attainments and 
win the rank which is their due. The highest talents will thus 
be drawn out; while inferior ability will not be discouraged. | 
But the subject is quite too complex for a brief discussion, 
and I fear that I have already filled the space that you offer me. 


DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
Fohns Hopkins University. 


By PrestIpENT FRANKLIN CARTER. 


The conditions here are very different from those in England, 
as we have no special examiners in our colleges and universities, 
with reference to degrees and prizes, but the professors examine 
the pupils in the departments in which they have given them in- 
struction. In a certain sense the old method of compulsory 
attendance and recitations on a portion of a text-book assigned 
may be defined as a system of daily examinations. Where this 
method is combined with the impartation of much information not 
in the text-book, and the pupils are required to look up subjects, 
and are not allowed to restrict themselves to the narrow range 
of one author, such daily examinations are extremely useful, as 
revealing the progress which the student is making and furnish- 
ing a stimulus to the average will. But where classes are large, 
and only a small fraction of the class can be thus examined, even 
if a large part of the hour is given to such questioning, no matter 
what may be the method of instruction, rather frequent examina- 
tions in writing are necessary. These examinations will cover 
more or less ground according to their frequency, and “ cram- 
ming” will be in proportion to the amount of work on which the 
examination is given. To ‘‘cram” ona month’s work may be 
less or more harmful than to ‘‘cram” on a year’s work. This 
will be determined by the nature of the work previously done. 
There are varieties of ‘‘cramming.” He who has done his work 
fairly well may. need to concentrate a good deal of hard study 
into a few hours or days in order to gather up the fruitage of six 
months’ work into comprehensive possession,and be ready to 
present an accurate and logical statement of the results gained at 
any point. To such a student this ‘‘cramming” may be a helpful 
process, analogous to the cases that come in the yearly work of 
the professions and in nearly every useful career. A student 
whose previous work consists mainly in having been present at a 
majority of the lectures given on certain subjects, has probably 
had small training in those subjects, and his preparation for ex 
amination may be done by a tutor who shrewdly fits him to 
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answer certain probable questions. Neither of these two persons 
cares for the intellectual training or the permanent knowledge 
of the candidate. The tutor wishes to earn his money fairly by. 
getting the candidate through. The candidate wishes to be 
graduated, not to know anything or to be anybody. Precisely 
the same thing may and does occur without the aid of a tutor. 
Whether it is better for a young man to spend four years of this 
kind of life than to spend it in other ways, for instance, in travel, 
will depend on a variety of considerations. But between these 
two types of cramming (the one done by the fairly diligent 
worker and the other by the mere resident) there are many grades. 
That the cramming is always worse for the idler (brief as it often 
is, and barren as its results may be, or actual knowledge) than 
no cramming is not likely. But there can be no doubt that any 
system that tends to multiply the cases in which cramming takes 
the place of regular work is not good. The American college- 
student has, as a rule, not been thoroughly trained to minute and 
accurate knowledge and to the observation that may be called 
scientific, even in the study of the classics, as the German student 
has been trained long before he goes to the university. Whena 
lecturer deals with two hundred, or even sixty pupils, in one of 
our colleges, the lectures are regarded as entertaining or dull, 
and are more or less “popular,” but do not help: much to form 
habits of investigation. 

Under the elective system there has been a great improvement 
in earnestness where the classes were not too large, but edu- 
cation is certain to become lifeless and formal where the aim 
is once in a few months to get a passing mark. But that exam- 
inations can be safely omitted from our colleges under any sys- 
tem is improbable. A teacher in this country certainly does not 
direct his work with reference to a coming examination, but 
adapts the examination to the work, and in no other way can he 
find out how far his pupils have profited by his teaching. In- 
stances where the examination papers are composed of tricks, 
with the aim of catching a student and throwing him out, need 
not be considered. I have had experience as a trustee in two 
colleges, in neither of which is the standard of scholarship low, 
and I amconfidentthat examinations are useful to the best scholars, 
and essential as tests. The preparatory training, however, 
ought to be greatly enriched, not by a large increase of subjects, 
but by a large increase of breadth and depth in the teaching.... 
The evils of superficiality and indifference to knowledge for its 
own sake, evils which have a direct bearing on public life, are not 
so much the result of examinations as of haste and machine- 
methods in preparatory and college training—particularly in the 

ears between the ages of eight and eighteen. There are many 
indications that this is the true explanation. A professor in a 
university established mainly for graduate study, which has sent 
out many well-trained men to fill professors’ chairs, remarked 
two years since that the most promising men came from all parts 
of the country, as often from the West and South as from New 
England. In other words, it was not true that the graduates of 
the oldest, best endowed, and most ably equipped collegesin the 
country, outstripped the graduates of humbler and feebler institu- 
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tions; on the contrary, a large percentage of the men who had 
had more personal training, who had been taught, not in large 
classes or by wholesale methods, but more individually, became 
eminent. Some very eminent scholars and teachers, appointed 
within a few years in our best universities, have come from these 
small colleges. Our more highly centralized system tends to 
uniformity, and the examinations are a part of it. But rigid ex- 
aminations have been held in these newer institutions, and can- 
not be dispensed with, if high standards are to be maintained. 
How to combine thorough personal training, with very general 
opportunities, with the constant uplifting of the multitude, is the 

roblem before us. But until each pupil is fired with a divine 
ove of knowledge for its own sake, examinations of some sort 
will be a part of any system. It is notto be expected that that 
day will soon come. But if, in the preparatory schools and col- 
leges, examinations could be made more individual : if the Ger- 
man method could be more generally adopted, if a paper could 
be required of each candidate, and a special examination subse- 
quently given, a long step would be taken towards reducing the 
actual evils to the smallest dimensions. For that would mean a 
large increase in the number of teachers relatively to the number 
of pupils, an abandonment of wholesale, mechanical methods, 
and the awakening of many pupils to better ideals of work. But 
that again would require larger amounts of capital than can 
usually be secured, or at least the unstinted expenditure of money, 
and of self-denying, personal attention. 


FRANKLIN CARTER. 
Williams College. 


By PresipenT Isaac SHarpiess, D.Sc, 


The formidable arraignment of examinations which appeared 
in the Mineteeuth Century for November last, over the names of 
such illustrious authorities, has induced American Educators to 
consider carefully the application of the remarks to our schools 
and colleges. The results of the consideration have been to some 
of us quite reassuring. Whether or not the evils of examination 
in the universities, the lower schools, and the Civil Service of 
England are as great as represented, it is pretty certain that, ex- 
cept in isolated cases, they are not in America. 

he universality of examinations indicates their necessity. It 
is possible, though it does not seem so to the writer, that they 
are a necessary evil. The only question to consider is, therefore, 
their proper place. 
professor in college begins a course of lectures. Aftera 
few weeks he desires to know how able and willing the students 
are to follow him and to profit by the course, and he gives them 
an examination, oral or written. The advantages of this are 
divided equally between Professor and student. Ittells him whether 
his lectures are understood. Many a lecturer, failing to gauge his 
audience, has only bewildered them more and more hopelessly by 
each appearance. The examination is thus a check upon himself 
which an earnest Professor will value. It is also a stimulus and a 
means of instruction to the students. It tells them what kind of 
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points the lecturer wishes to emphasize. It showssome of them the 
inadvisability of continuing the course. It induces a careful resumé 
of the subjects treated. It instructs them as to the points to 
notice in the future, and the lectures go on with a better mutual 
understanding. Should the Professor prefer to do his work by 
question and answer, and by free discourse between his students and 
himself, so as directly to gauge their progress and feel by peda- 
gogic tact their comprehension of the subject, such examinations 
will be unnecessary, but otherwise they are a necessity and no 
evil. 

Another class of examinations is given at the end of the terms; 
their object being to test the students’ knowledge of a whole sub- 
ject preliminary to advancement or graduation. It is difficult to 
see any evil attaching to these if properly conducted. That they 
are a real test is in many cases evident. - Having watched the re- 
sults for a number of years in a small college, where the professors 
became intimately acquainted with the mental habits and acquire- 
ments of the students, I have no hesitation in stating that the 
order of scholarship, as deduced from the examinations, coin- 
cides very closely with the order in which the judgment of their 
teachers would place them. 

Many of the objections to examinations will depend on the 
marking system adopted. So far as possible it should be so 
arranged that a difference of a small percentage will not 
seriously affect the students’ standing. Undoubtedly the best 
students are found in the upper quarter of a class as determined 
by the grade list. The best student is not, however, nearly 
always found at the head of the list, nor the second best in the 
second place. To make class leadership, valuable prizes, or 
scholarships depend on a few hundredths of one per cent. is just 
as likely to secure a second-rate man, who has special opportunity 
or desire or ability to prepare for a special examination as the 
best one. For several years there has been a tendency in our 
colleges away from strict grading. In some cases only two classes 
are recognized—those who succeed and those who fail. In 
others, the former class is divided into two, three, cr four sub- 
classes, and the rank in the sub-class is not published. There 
are some near the dividing lines which still have to be placed 
according to small percentages, but the evil is reduced in dimen- 
sions, and one man does not carry off honors to which he is no 
better or even less entitled than several of his associates. 

If, however, it is necessary to give the prize to one man, it is 
probable that the award of a board of wet ya eth judges, who 
take into account, the results of examinations, the mental and 
moral habits, and the future promise of the applicants, and then 
award the prize to some extent arbitrarily, is a better tribunal of 
decision than written examinations alone. Fellowships are now 
granted on this basis in the graduate departments of most univer- 
sities, and scholarships in many colleges. The system gives 
general satisfaction. An examination only tests the mental 
acquirements, and these not infallibly. A judicial determination 
of merit may test alike ability, character, habits and physique. 
If the angeeents all belong to one college, the Faculty will be 
more or less intimately acquainted with them. If they are com- 
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ing from different institutions, it is more difficult to compare 
recommendations, but even in this case experience shows that 
poe gs care and good judgment will bring about satisfactory 
results. 

So far as our college system is-concerned, it would seem that 
we have largely avoided the dangers to which the English pro- 
testants call attention. For years these dangers have been 
recognized as possible, and our methods modified to guard against 
them. 

In the public school system one can speak less reassuringly, 
though at their worst, the evils are not very serious and seem 
likely to be remedied. The plan of making a teacher’s standing and 
pay depend on the marks his pupils receive in the frequent exami- 
nations, a plan which exists in certain of our large cities, can not be 
too severely reprobated. It results in cramming of the worst 
kind. The ordinary teacher ean not stand the temptation to 
sacrifice the real benefit of the boy or girl to the examiners’ re- 
quirements. It undoubtedly is the duty of a teacher to bring his 
class into a condition to pass a reasonable examination. The 
man who can do this by honest, painstaking work with the indi- 
viduals, by strengthening the weak points, overcoming bad habits 
of study, and reassuring timid minds, is the good teacher. But to 
prepare for an examination conducted by another, to be a coach 
whose pay, scanty at best, depends upon his success in meeting 
the peculiarities of an examiner who does not know his class, is 
not necessarily to be a good teacher, and may require one to be 
a bad one. To offer an opportunity for instruction which the 
willing pupils will grasp and the others reject, is certainly not 
the whole of a teacher’s duties. He should be held accountable 
for results, and the results must be tested, but it would be better 
to tolerate some false returns by conscienceless teachers who 
would, under reasonable safeguards, do their own examining, 
than drive them all, good and bad, into false methods by holding 
over them the alternative of poor pay or high percentage. 

A great deal of the danger of examinations consists in hav- 
ing external boards of examiners. In England these examiners 
are often of smaller qualifications than the teachers ; but whether 
this is the case or not, the honest teacher is the best examiner of 
his class. So we would look approvingly on the efforts now making 
to promote this object in the public schools, on the acceptance of 
teachers’ certificates for admission to many colleges, and also, 
chaotic as the results are, on the ability of every college to grant 
its own degrees. From many of the dangers of examinations we 
have been preserved, by accidents of history, as it were. The 
popular instinct of local government has led us aright, and the 
English Protest will justify us in our general course, and be a 
warning to us whereinsoever we have departed from it. 


ISAAC SHARPLBESS. 
Haverford College. 


By Proressor ALBERT S. Cook. 


1. The evil complained of in the signed Protest, and there 
characterized as ‘‘the temporary strengthening of the rote- 
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faculties to the neglect of the rational faculties, . the 
cultivation of a quick superficiality and power of cleverly skim- 
ming a subject,” and by Mr. Frederic Harrison in the words, 
‘The examinee’s memory is a ten-day memory; very sharp, 
clear, methodical for the moment,” is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing letter, written in commendation of a certain mnemonic 
system, and extracted from an advertisement in a periodical of 
extensive circulation: 


‘* From the Chaplain of Exeter College, and Houghton Syriac Prizeman, ype 


Co... Exon. Oxon., Sept., 


Dear Sir:—In April, 1885, 1 suddenly received notice that my ordlantion all 
would be held in a fortnight. I had only ¢e (10) days in which to prepare for the exam. 
I should recommend a year’s preparation in the case of any one so utterly unprepared 
as I was; but your System had so strengthened my natural memory that 1 was able to 
remember and give the gist of any book after reading it once. 1 therefore read Light- 
foot, Proctor, Harold Browne, Mosheim, &c., &c., once, and was successful im every ome 
of the nine papers. ‘The present Bishop of Edinburgh knows the facts. 


Faithfully yours, 
[REv.] JAMES MIDDLETON MACDONALD [M. A.].’’ 


This letter is accurately copied from the advertisement; the 
italics are not mine, but those of the printed text. 

2. The condition of things in this country is by no means so 
bad as that pictured by the distinguished writers in 7he Nine- 
teenth Century. Here we have no distinct classes of Examiners 
and Crammers. There are fewer prizes, and therefore fewer 
Prizemen. The examinations in our Colleges are for the most 
part conducted by the professors who have been engaged in teach- 
ing the subject ; in other words, the teacher and the examiner 
are the same person. Less frequently the examination is held by 
the leading professor in the presence of a Committee of his col- 
leagues, like the German Examination for the Doctor’s degree. 
More rarely still, professors from another College or University 
are requested to set the papers in a given subject, the examina- 
tion of the student’s answers being made either by the leading 
professor or by the author of the examination questions. In our 
smaller Colleges at least, the teacher knows his men more inti- 
mately, and if they are doing their class-room work faithfully, 
the examination is little more than a form, though the prospect 
of it often seems to stimulate laggards, especially toward the 
close of aterm or Academic year. Where the lecture system 
prevails, examinations are more necessary; but it has never yet 
prevailed over recitations in the United States, though the two 
are often employed conjointly in the same institution, nor, from 
present indications, is it even likely to supersede the freer inter- 
change of thought and communication of knowledge which the 
recitation system offers. 

The system of examinations, as conceived and practised in 
England, seems to be the outgrowth of a Democratic tendency, 
and of a belief in the Survival of the Fittest. So far as the Civil 
Service is concerned, examinations seem to be a revolt against 
— by patronage (cf. Professor Max Miiller’s letter). 

he abuses of that method of appointment are well known, and 
the reaction against it could not fail to involve an indictment of 
the favoritism practised by the Englisharistocracy. In this con- 
nection it is curious to note that the Protest (the signers of which 
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are first Peers and Members of Parliament, next Professors, Lec- 
turers, and Masters, and finally mere Sirs, Commanders, Fellows, 
and Commoners more or less distinguished) emphasized the 
notion of a natural aristocracy, in the best sense of that word. 
It says: ‘‘Nor can we for a moment admit that the boys and 
young men of higher aspirations, who would be ready to follow 
knowledge in a high and worthy spirit, should be sacrificed by 
an ignobly-concerned system to the inferior-minded—if there are 
such—who can only be tempted to follow her because she means 
a sum of money, the public triumph of a successful class, or the 
gaining of a place. For those who can only be induced to work 
for such motives, let their friends provide in some special fashion 
such rewards and stimulants as they may find necessary, but for 
the higher type of boys and young men,” etc. Apparently, then, 
the Principle of the Survival of the Fittest is about to be repudi- 
ated; careers are no longer to be open to talent merely; educa- 
tion does not consist in the simple cramming of heterogeneous 
or ill-assorted knowledges; a favorable presumption is again to 
be created by generations of culture; the theory of heredity is to 
be elevated into some prominence; and temperament, character, 
natural fitness are to be consulted in the selection of a man for 
public or otherwise honorable employment, as well as the per- 
mission of a certain array of facts, somewhat arbitrarily chosen 
from the whole field of human knowledge. A/prés nous le déluge. 

4. Moreover, money prizes are no longer to be had in honor. 
This seems to be an outcry against materialism, and an endorse- 
ment of the theory that human beings have souls, perhaps im- 
mortal souls. Yet we are not mistaken. The Protestsays: “ It 
is most undesirable that important controversies....should be 
obscured by the serious monetary considerations that now throw 
their shadow over all educational work.” Professor Freeman de- 
precates the use of the phrase ‘‘the pecuniary value of a first- 
class." And Mr. Frederic Harrison thus counsels: ‘“ Believe 
that it is possible to learn without any prize, money, or reward in 
view.... Above all, trustthe student. Encourage him to study for 
the sake of knowledge, for his own sake and the public good. 
Cease to present learning to him as a succession of races, where 
the knowing ones may land both fame and_profit.” It is difficult 
to see how this advice can be followed. What then would be- 
come of the race of Crammers and Examiners? Is Diana of the 
Ephesians no longer to be great ? 

ALBERT S. COOK. 


University of California. 


By Cuancettor Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D, 


When a system, intimately affecting so large a portion of our 
population, has become fixed, and associated with our ordinary 
memories and estimates, it is difficult to look at it with absolute 
dispassionateness ; and the difficulty is doubled when one is met 
with the question: If you condemn it, what will you put in its 
stead ? 

The considerations that seem to me very strong against the 
system criticized, may be concisely stated thus: The zaéerest¢ in 
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the work of teaching is found largely in noting the p/ay of differ- 
ent minds on the various lines pursued—an. interest like that of 
a gardener in watching the flowers, shrubs and fruits of his gar- 
den. I had the privilege of teaching for many years, and in 
various departments, in classes and.with ‘private pupils ;” and 
I could truly say that this element in a great degree saved me 
from doing the work in a mechanical, almost heartless way. But 
it is hard to maintain this interest, if you are bound to keep the 
little engines you guide on the iron rails along which they are 
one day to run in competition. 

I venture to think that a corresponding loss of interest is rea- 
lized in the experience of the average pupil. The facts adduced 
as to health are not without their weight; but I am inclined to 
look rather at the want of adaptation between the matter neces- 
sarily, or at least, usually, selected for competitive tests, and the 
life-work for which education is the supposed preparation. I 
have known many men of high college grade, sadly deficient in 
mental activity when off the iron rails, without elasticity and 
power of adaptation to new conditions. I knew, on the other 
hand, a professional man who rose to the highest place in his line, 
who said : ‘‘ I was counted hopelessly stupid in school—‘ a block- 
head’ in fact; but I was learning all the time,inmy ownway. The 
teachers did their duty and duly punished me almost daily ; but 
they had not the sense to see the way in which my mind was 
working.” 

I feel much interest in the opinion expressed regarding 
benevolence founding scholarships and fellowships. If these are 
employed (as there is danger of their being) in the competition 
unhappily existing among our educational institutions, simply to 
swell numbers, the evil commonly outruns the good. If they are 
to be employed (and they give aid in many cases without which 
the students could not get the time, or the facilities needed), 
they should be not as inducements to enter, but as recognition 
of the qualities developed and fitted to be useful in the calling 
contemplated—the recognition being by their instructors, and 
based, not on the good showing of a technical examination, but 
on the ordinary tenor of the student’s way. How often will one 
be tempted to say, on the present plan: ‘‘ Yes; I went through 
that for the examination; I ‘crammed’ for it; but I thought no 
more about it after I was through. I have forgotten it now?” 

On these grounds, and others that might be readily stated, and 
with some acquaintance with educational methods on both sides of 
the Atlantic, I am in general sympathy with the ‘signed protest.” 
During six or seven years of service as a Commissioner of 
National Education in Ireland, I was brought into contact with 

roups of teachers brought for training to the Central Normal 
hool in Dublin, and in many cases the young men and women 
who made the most brilliant show in the regulation examina- 
tions, fell, in practical teaching power, far below the competitors 
they had beaten. 

While realizing all this, I am not insensible to the difficulty ot 
making out, and especially of formulating, an alternative system; 
but I anticipate much good from the discussion of the matter. 

JOHN HALL. 

University of the City of New Yorks 
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By Prorgssor James B. Ancetit, LL.D. 


I suppose that the Americans, who are asked to offer comments 
on the striking discussion on examinations in recent numbers of 
the Nineteenth Century, are expected to say in what sense, if at 
all, the indictment framed against the English methods lies 
against colleges and universities in this country. 

That the criticisms made by Professor Max Miiller and his as- 
sociates are in general well founded I think has been for some 
time the opinion of those Americans most familiar with English 
methods of education. The American college being to so large 
an extent an outgrowth of the English, it is not surprising that 
the English ideas of honors, prizes, and examinations should 
have to a considerable degree prevailed in them. Most of them 
have provisions for appealing as a stimulus to study to some other 
motive than the simple love of learning. By a numerical mark- 
ing system and class rank, by premiums for superiority in com- 
petitive examinations, and by honors of various kinds, they ad- 
dress the ambition of the student for relative, if not for absolute, 
excellence in attainments. I do not believe that the cramming 
and examination system is anywhere in this country carried to 
the extent reported in England. But I am sure that in some 
American colleges too much importance is attached to examina- 
tion tests, and there cramming to a lamentable extent takes the 
place of wise methods of study. 

There must of course be some kind of examination or inspec- 
tion in any course of study. Nor can it be denied that an ex- 
amination which calls on a man to report what he has secured in 
a prolonged course of work has its advantages. But examina- 
tions, when they sweep over a wide range, should be so planned 
and conducted as to show the general grasp of the subject con- 
sidered in its proper relations rather than to test the memory for 
technical details. In the ordinary undergraduate work of the 
American college the daily tests of the student in the class-room 
are of more value than the examination at the end of the term, 
because ordinarily they do not lead to cramming, but cultivate 
the habit of regular, rather than of occasional and fitful, work. 
The regular consumption of food under conditions which enable 
one to digest and assimilate it is far better than gorging after long 
abstinence. 

Since the lessons of experience are better than a priori reason- 
ing on these subjects, I may be allowed to refer to the policy 
pursued by the University of Michigan. For many years we 
have had here no marking system, class rank, honors or prizes of 
any kind, unless the diploma of graduation be deemed such. 
Students have been asked to work for the sake of learning. Of 
course, if any were not disposed to work, they were sent away. 
But the appeal has been simply to the desire of the student to 
train and store his mind. It is the conviction of those who had 
previously taught in colleges and universities which have the 
marking system, class rank, honors and prizes, and who are now 
teaching here, that the aggregate result under our system is far 
better. It is possible that in the former institutions a few men at 
the head of each class who are contending for rank, attain to 
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higher technical excellence in minute details of study ; but we 
hold stoutly to the belief that broader, heartier, better work is 
done by the mass of our students than would be done under the 
other system, and that the spirit of study begotten by the simple 
appeal to study for the sake of the attainments and discipline is 
greatly to be preferred to that which is stimulated by the hope of 
pecuniary reward or class rank. 

Again, in all studies where there is an opportunity for frequent 
quizzing, we attach more importance to that test than to exam- 
aninations. We hold examinations, and find it impossible to 
prevent some cramming for them. But the cramming must be 
regarded as an evil, and it can be reduced to a minimum only by 
holding examinations rather frequently without notice, or by re- 
fraining from attaching so much importance to them as to regular 
daily work. The examinations for higher degrees are oral, and 
offer little inducement to cramming, since in an oral examina- 
tion it is easy to detect the difference between ‘‘cram” and 
knowledge. . 

The general principle to be recognized seems to be this: while 
children, who are too young to appreciate the value of learning 
and mental discipline for their own sake, may propesly be allured 
on in the path of study by artificial attractions, yet when these 
children are mature enough to know the worth of learning and 
mental discipline, we should make our appeal simply to their ap- 
preciation of the value and charms ot knowledge and culture. 
Our system for educating them should also be such as to en- 
courage them to prize the results of daily, steady, well-balanced 
work rather than the results of a ‘‘ brilliant spurt” or of assiduous 
cramming. : 

JAMES B. ANGELL. 

University of Michigan 


By Hamitton W. Masi, 


The strong expression of English opinion on the matter of ex- 
aminations, printed in the Vineteenth Century, came at an op- 
ortune moment in the educational history of both countries. 
he peculiar features of the English system of examinations as 
applied to the Civil Service do not exist here ; but the excess to 
which the system has been carried in schools is becoming quite 
as marked on this side of the ocean as on the other,and the evils 
resulting from that excess are quite as apparent here as in Eng- 
land. Those evils have been so carefully enumerated and so ef- 
fectively set forth that they do not need further emphasis at this 
time. What is needed is a clear perception of the fact that ex- 
aminations are largely usurping the function in our public’schools 
of direct personal teaching; that quality of instruction which 
opens the mind, develops its faculties, trains them to exact oper- 
ation, and instils a love of knowledge for its own sake. I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the methods employed in the public 
schools throughout the country to express an intelligent opinion. 
In this city, however, the examination system, as applied not only 
to pupils but to teachers, is fast turning the public school into a 
mechanical contrivance, whose chief, and often whose sole, end 
seems to be to cover a certain programme of studies. And the 
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consensus of intelligent opinion seems to be that the evils of the 
New York City system are to be found in the schools of many 
other cities throughout the country. 

The gist of the whole matter lies in the fact that a method of 
great usefulness as a servant in the educational system has be- 
come its master, and that the very ends of education are defeated 
by this unnatural transformation of functions. Sometime since 
in a conversation three gentlemen of the highest literary distinc- 
tion in this country who have given much attention to educational 
matters, the wish was expressed that we might return to the New 
England academy for the sake of securing once more that su- 
premacy of the personal element in teaching, which is the life 
and soul of it. In our large cities, where great numbers of chil- 
dren are to be instructed, this is, of course, impracticable ; ma- 
chinery of some kind must be employed, and a method of some 
kind must be largely applied. But both machinery and method 
must be kept subordinate, if pupils and teachers are to be pre- 
served from the mechanical spirt, the decay of zeal, and the per- 
functory diligence, to which instruction is reduced when the soul 
is eliminated. Under the examination system, as Prof. Max 
Mitller declares, the lazy majority is benefited, but the vigor of 
the really clever and ambitious is systematically deadened. The 
joy of attainment is destroyed, with the result, as Mr. Freeman 
has said, of the degradation of learning and teaching into a trade. 
Dr. Woolsey admirably covered the ground when he declared 
that the ends of education are character, culture and learning. 
Under the examination system, as practised in many of our public 
schools, there is not only no possible appeal to character, but there 
is a distinct influence against its growth. In order to cover the 
required ground teachers are obliged to stultify themselves and 
violate their consciences by pushing forward pupils who are not 
equal to the required speed, and, in some cases it is said, to make 
returns which are essentially untrue. Culture suffers even more 
than character from this process, since the very essence of cul- 
ture is that assimilation of knowledge with the individual nature 
which makes it part of the pupil's mind and heart. Here the 
personal element; the element, that is, which comes from the 
instructor in the form of stimulus, inspiration, awakening of mind, 
direction of thought, entirely disappears, and so far as the mere 
matter of learning is concerned it is questionable whether any- 
thing is ever learned which is learned by rote; or, if learned, 
whether such knowledge is ever thoroughly available. Mr. 
Emerson’s remark that it matters little what one studies, but 
much with whom one studies suggests the primary power in edu- 
cation. The teacher who is an automaton, worked by an exam- 
ination system, is simply the hired operator of a piece of ma- 
chinery, and not a living soul in contact with other living souls; 
and the pupils under such a teacher's charge become as automatic 
as himself. It is axiomatic that the end of education is not to 
cram the mind with facts, but to make it see them and decide 
for itself, to instil that love of learning which becomes an inde- 
pendent impulse, and to awaken it to the joy and wonder of a 

life which is itself a great education. 
HAMILTON W. MaBIE. 
New York. 
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By Ex-Presipent Jas. McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Lirr. D. 


The objections to competive examinations have been taken by 
a body of able and influential men. It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of them, including not a few 
M. P’s, have had no experience to teach them how to deal with 
young men, who have much strengh but some weaknesses. 

The objectors have evidently fallen into the ‘fallacy of ojec- 
tions.” The have opposed the existing system without recom- 
mending any other with which to compare it. ‘Till they propose 
better scheme and submit it to public criticism, it will be wise, 
in public institutions and teachers to retain the present plan, 
seeking always to avoid the bad forms and adopt the good forms 
of examination. Says Mr. Harrison: ‘‘ Nor am I called to de- 
vise a cgunter project and suggest other tests than examinations 
for distinctions and prizes.” It seems to me that this is the most 
important work for Mr. Harrison and the objectors to do. 

In seeking to help and not to hinder them I think that atten- 
tion should be called to the very different classes of young peo- 
to whom the examination is applied. The complainants make 
no discrimination and their objections read as if they were 
directed against the whole method. 

There is the case of Children.—\ confess I am not pa tial to the 
application of the method to infants or very young people. In 
teaching these the main aim should be to give a taste for 
the lessons, always taking care to secure the habit of accur- 
acy in the answering. Pains should be taken not to foster too 
much of a spirit of rivalry which genders jealousy and envy, and 
may end in making self-confident boys proud, and discouraging 
the timid and the gentle. These evils of an immoral character 
will very much counteract the good derived from the smartness 
produced by premature competitions. I have always had my 
doubts of the super-excellence of the British plan of paying 
teachers by results determined by examinations. 

There is the case of High Schools, Academies and Upper Schools 
generally.—Here examinations, written and oral, should have a 
place, mixed up always with other stimulants, such encourage- 
ments to regular and punctual attendance and to good conduct, 
which is as much to be attended to, for the future welfare of the 
child as a smattering of scholarship. 

There ts the case of Colleges.—Here examinations, being always 
of the right kind, are essential—what constitutes the proper kind 
is to be considered farther on in this paper. Those of us who 
have had under them large promiscuous classes know that young 
men from 16 to 20 years of age need both stimulus and constraint 
to induce them to persevering study. Nota few of them are so 
lethargic in disposition, or have so little firmness of purpose, or 
are so fond of games or society, that they need both a spur and 
a bridle. Many of them will confess this, and acknowledge 
that they are greatly aided by having examinations periodi- 
cally, to sum up their studies as the merchant balances his 
books once or twice a year. Acollege taking no such reckoning 
will soon fall into a disorganized state, with it may be a few 
bright scholars; but when the students are wealthy, with a 
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popular body of ‘‘ gentlemen at large,” and when the students are 
poor, with raw and unpolished youths, addicted to meanness and 
trusting to charity; both classes being ful! of conceit, and 
claiming to be superior to non-college youths, who may mean- 
while surpass them in activity and independence oi mind, called 
forth by the necessities in which they have been engaged. 

There are the cases where high money rewards are to be gained, 
such as fellowships, prizes, and lucrative offices. In these the 
gifts should not be made to depend on a single examination, 
conducted by an inexperienced examiner. With the examina- 
tion properly written and oral questions, put by several professors, 
there should always be required written papers or essays, in 
which the candidate has an opportunity of showing what he can 
do leisurely, as well as what he can do on the promptings of the 
instant. In these combined means there is ample opportunity 
given for the display of independent thought, literary talent, 
good sense, and even genius. I believe farther, that competi- 
tions for high rewards should always take into account the pre- 
vious work of the student, sifted in the proper manner. Only 
those who have reached a certain standard should be allowed to 
compete. In all the examinations, full scope should be allowed 
to varied talents, to reading and scholarship, and very specially 
clearness of head and good sense. 

We have now to look at ‘a different class of cases: those in 
which the presentation to offices is determined by examination. I 
may mention that I took a part in the introduction into Great 
Britain of the system of examinations for civil offices. It is 
acknowledged on all hands that the system is an immense im- 
provement on the old one of patronage, in which men in power 
commonly distributed public offices according to personal or 
family partialities, or to gain political friends, often to provide 
for some one not able to provide for himself otherwise. The 
evils of the family patronage had become so strong and scan- 
dalous that there was a universal and pressing demand for a 
change, which was granted after the passing of the Reform Bill. 
At a later date the examination for civil offices has been adopted 
by the United States somewhat reluctantly, and only partially, 
the politicians being bent on keeping the appointments for party 
ends. 

That my suggestions may get a hearing, I may be allowed to 
state that what I have to say is the result of a large and varied 
experience. For sixteen years I was an examiner as well as a 
professor in the Queen’s University in Ireland, and in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. When there I was invited to be one of a dozen 
or fifteen such men as Sir James Stephen, Bishop Temple, Sir 
Alexander Grant, Max Miiller, Rawlinson, to organize the sys- 
tem of testing candidates for the Civil Service of India, which 
opens to young men the most lucrative offices in the world, and 
I had to examine 182 applicants. Since I camé to Princeton twenty 
years ago I have had to examine every year upwards of 200 stu- 
dents in my classes of philosophy, and to overlook in a general 
way the examinations of our forty professors and tutors. 

As the result of my whole experience, I am prepared to de- 
clare emphatically that I am sure much good will arise from the 
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publication and circulation of the paper of the objectors. I am 
convinced that the evils which they have spoken of and denounced, 
exist, and that it is of vast moment to have them remedied. This 
is not to be done, however, by abolishing examinations, but by 
improving them: in improving both the examiners themselves 
and their modes of examinations. Max Miiller says, ** With 
regard to the Civil Service, i know of no substitute for competi- 
tive examinations.” Surely the same may be said more emphati- 
cally of our upper schools and colleges. If so, our aim should 
be to perfect, as far as possible, our method or methods of trial. 
I am so glad that the whole subject has come under discussion. 
Let improvements be suggested, and let these be sifted by 
teachers and by the public prints competent for the work. But 
whatever we do let us not think for one moment of returning to 
the old system with its favoritism, its caprices and its party ends. 
This is what politicians in America would drive us to, and lazy 
teachers will join them ; and they may take advantage of this 
paper of eminent Englishmen to secure this end. 

We must begin our reform by purifying the fountain. We must 
see that the examiners are competent, specially that they be 
sternly upright and impartial. In competitions for public offices 
we must determine that only high class men be appointed, men 
above all temptation to favoritism and dishonesty, and tosecure the 
public confidence above all suspicion. In order to find such ex- 
aminers they must be amply remunerated. Our politicians must 
be compelled by enlightened public opinion to make the adequate 
provision. The questions should be prepared with great care. 
I have heard a professor boast that he could get up a paper for 
an examination in half an hour. I think that in our higher com- 
petitions the questions should be for hours or days before the 
minds of the examiners who must see that they thoroughly test 
the ability and preparation of the candidates. Special pains 
should be taken to secure that success be not gained by mere 
cramming, in which what is got up for the occasion is speedily 
forgotten or recalled only with a feeling of disgust. I hold that 
the man is not fit to be an examiner who cannot discomfit the 
crammer.* 

In many cases the questions drawn out might be submitted to 
some person or persons fitted to overlook them. In the first ex- 
amination for the Civil Services of India Sir Alexander Grant 
and I, who had charge of mental and political philosophy, united 
in preparing the questions and in reading and estimating the 
questions. When I was in connection with the Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ireland Professor, now President, Moffet, showed his ques- 
tions to me and I submitted my questions to him, and both read 
the answers. In Princeton College I have expressed a wish that 
the younger teachers should show their papers to the heads of the 
department and consult with them in all cases of difficulty. I 
believe that all higher examinations determining the destinies of 


*A short time after the first Indian Examination I was seated at a table d’hote in Geneva 
when my name Toy erry to be mentioned, when one of the Dons of Oxford came round 
to me and asked if I was the examiner whom none of the coaches of Oxford could cram 
for. I answered that what he said was one of the highest compliments ever paid me. 
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young men, and bearing on the best interests of a country, should 
be superintended by a committee or a bureau. 

I concur in most of the objections which have been taken to 
the common modes of examination. The examinations may be 
conducted in a narrow and technical spirit, all relating to small 
details. Orthey may be catch ones capable of being answered only 
by those who have a petty readiness or who happen to have read 
on the special little topic of the query. Or they may be fitted 
and intended to show the ingenuity of the examiner, and not the 
reading and thought of the student. Very frequently no other 
talent than memory may be required in order to get high grades. 
In all cases there should be evidence that the subject is not 
merely memorized pe we say in America), but has passed fully 
through the mind of the candidate, and that he has ruminated and 
digested it. It is because this rule has not been attended to that 
what is called forth and rewarded has no influence whatever in 
strengthening the mind, or preparing for future usefulness. In 
all cases the questions should be so put as to give the candidate 
a fair and full opportunity of showing his capacity and attain- 
ments, his originality of research, his power of independent think- 
ing, and I repeat, his good sense. The persons tested by such 
questions are almost sure to be fitted for the practical work for 
which they are destined. It is pleasant to me to remember that 
the candidate I placed at the head at the great Indian examina- 
tion, Charles Aitchison, son of a house painter, stood at the head 
ever after, became Foreign Secretary for India, and then Governor 
of 20 millions in the Punjab, and is now retired as Sir Charles 
Aitchison. It is equally gratifying to remember that a pupil of 
mine, Robert Hart, son of a working miller, placed first by me at 
two examinations in the College, and afterward first at an ex- 
amination open to the students of all the colleges of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is now Sir Robert Hart, lately Ambassador from 
England to China, and a Mandarin in charge of the external 
revenue of that country, and is perhaps the ablest man in it. |] 
may be permitted to mention that of the seventy-one alumni of 
Princeton College who have been appointed professors 
in our colleges or higher institutions, almost all of them showed 
their talent in competitive examinations, and no one of them has 
proved a failure in the chair which he occupies. It should be 
added that in recommending I always looked to their character 
and good sense. 

In order to accomplish these practical ends it is essential that 
there should be both oral and written questions, the former to call 
forth reading and reflection, and the latter to enable the exam- 
iner to take the candidate out of the ruts of cramming when he 
discovers traces of it. It is often expedient in colleges to set two 
sorts of questions one for all to test industry and knowledge, 
and the other to give evidence of independent research and 
thinking. 

In the colleges there should be constant recitations (as we 
Americans call them) to secure constant attention. But there 
should also be formal written examinations to secure that the 
gtudent has mastered the subject in its entirety. These exam- 
inations should not be held so often as to prevent students from 
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pursuing independent courses of study without interruption. But 
they should be held once a term or once in the half year to pre- 
vent any student from wasting a large portion of his time in idle- 
ness, trusting to make up his work at the examination season. 

It should be provided that when the competition is for a busi- 
ness employment something more than mere literary attain- 
ments should be required. In botanical classes they submit a 
plant to be examined ; in anatomy an organ of the body. Inthe 
common trades there might be the probation of a few weeks ina 
workshop. 

The aim of the objectors is evidently to keep examinations 
from crushing the fresh life of young men. My aim in this paper 
is to show how this end can be accomplished. 


Princeton. JAMES McCosuH. 


By Pror. Wu. T. Harris, LL.D. 


Both sides in the discussion of the question of over-examination 
seem to admit the existence of present evils in the system. On 
the other hand, neither side seems to see clearly how to dispense 
with examination in some form. The question, therefore, is re- 
duced to one of reform rather than of radical change. The ad- 
vantages of examination should therefore be canvassed, and 
comparison made with the acknowledged evils. By this process 
it is possible to discover where the limits are to the utility of the 
device in question. 


I. 

Examination has an unquestionable value to the pupil pur- 
suing his studies, in the fact that it gives him self-knowledge. 
He discovers the defects in his method of study, if the examina- 
tion is properly conducted. He learns, too, in what direction to 
turn his effort and on what points to lay more stress. Is he de- 
fective in his grasp of details, or does he fail to seize the essential, 
organizing idea of the whole subject ? 

2. It is obvious, too, that an examination is necessary in order 

to show the teacher the results of his work and enable him to 
direct his energies towards the correction of wrong tendencies. 
' 3. Examination has its further utility in the process of grading 
and classifying pupils—furnishing a standard of qualifications, a 
test for promotion from a lower grade to a higher. This seems 
a legitimate function of examination, but here begins the liability 
of abuse which must be considered under the second division of 
our subject. 

4. <A distinct use of examinations has grown up in the com- 
petition for places in the civil service. This involves ‘greater 
dangers, which are likewise to be discussed. 


II. 


Under the acknowledged evils that competitive examination 
involves, the following are the chief ones : 

1. \One-sided training occasioned in the community—neglect 
of the physique. he a 

2. It destroys good methods of teaching by narrowing the 
horizon of sympathy. 


ais? 
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3. The rote faculties—mechanical memory—are cultivated at 
the expense of the rational faculties. 

4. Superficiality, quick forgetfulness, incapacity to undertake 
original work, mental disinclination to work at anything that 
does not pay, or count for honors—in short, competitive exami- 
nations develop the mental habit of looking away from the merits 
of the subject itself to an external reward for cramming informa- 
tion upon it. 

5. A subject should be studied so as to comprehend the 
process of its evolution—each fact is to be seen in the light of all 
other facts that belong to its process. The work of cramming 
for an examination neglects the study of the evolution of the 
subject, and devotes itself to memorizing the points of erudition, 
and the direct results of observation. Instead of the method-of 
investigation, which is the highest method of school work, it sets 
a reward for methods based on mechanical memorizing. 

6. It results in the destruction of the teaching profession, and 
the substitution, in lieu thereof, of a corps of examiners and cram- 
mers, who have no interest in the sound mental growth of the 
examinees. 

7. It results that the examinations are of such a peculiar char- 
acter that great scholars could not pass the tests set up even in 
their own specialties, ‘‘because they would not put their knowl- 
edge in the sharp, smart, orderly, cock-sure style which so de- 
lights the examiners,’—to use the language of Professor Harrison, 
who has set forth the existing evils of the system with unparallel- 
ed clearness. 

8. The examiners are overtasked, having to labor through 
four or five thousand pages of manuscript in a week. This 
labor of marking results, leads them more and more to make 
their questions such that a clear and decisive answer can be 
given in a few words, and hence, on the other hand, the competi- 
tors learn to study all books with an eye to the ‘‘points” that the 
examiner is apt to seize upon. 

g. The worst result of all is to be found in the fact that the 
examiners become virtually a sort of ministry of education con- 
trolling the entire field—compelling teachers in private schools, 
as well as in schools established by law, to give the kind of in- 
struction demanded by the parents who wish their children to be 
fitted tor the civil service. 


III. 


A comparison of the evils with the advantages of examination 
proves at once that there is a legitimate scope for examination 
within which it is not liable to abuse, namely its use to give the 
pupil self-knowledge of his method of study and guidance in the 
true method—the same giving the teacher a like self-knowledge 
as to his own work. It is clear, moreover, that competitive exam- 
inations for positions in the civil service or for scholastic prizes 
must be left entirely under the control of professional teachers, 
who have a genuine interest in the cultivation of their special- 
ties, and educate their pupils into the ‘‘method of investigation.” 
If an outside board of examiners is created, then arises an outside, 
extra-professional, corps of crammers or ‘‘coaches,” and between 
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these two bodies the professional teacher is crushed and his work 
destroyed. The petition of those who sign the Protest, if granted, 
will restore the control of education to the governing bodies of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and work a material remedy. 

If examinations are at present devoted too much to insisting 
on “points” and dead results, a commission of teachers may easily 
correct the evil by requiring theses which will test the insight of 
the pm into the spirit of the branches of learning. Equally 
easy also it is to correct the over haste of the work of the ex- 
aminers. The professional leaders in natural science will require 
practical laboratory work of the examinees. The mathematical 
and linguistic studies may be tested, as now, by examination papers 
and also by oral work. The evils which are real evils will be 
corrected if the examinations are placed under the control of 
the professional teachers. For these will then have the power 
to protect the cause of sound education by setting up tests of the 
proper character. 


Wma. T. HARRIS. 
Concord, Mass. 


By Pror. T. W. Hunt, Pu.D. 


I have, in so far as I have read these English papers, been con- 
firmed in my view that the Examination System as at present con- 
ducted in England is fraught with flagrant evils, and demands read- 
justment. There is great need in England, as here, of Educational 
Service Reform. What is needed is more Educators and fewer 
Examiners; more men who teach because their best abilities and 
strongest tastes are in that line of work, and fewer men who hear 
recitations and ask questions for so much an hour, and in order 
to bewilder their pupils. The great need of the time is mental 
disciplinarians. Examiners should be educators. 

T. W. Hunt. 


Princeton. 


By Presipent Epwarp H. Macgit1, LL.D. 


The place which examinations should occupy in any system of 
education is a subject of great importance, and one which has, of 
late, deservedly claimed the serious attention of educators, both 
in this country and abroad. It is my purpose, in this paper, to 
give briefly my estimate of the educational value of examina- 
tions, and to offer some suggestions as to their improvement and 
amelioration. Let me say, then, in the outset, that studying for 
a thorough comprehensive knowledge of the subject in hand, and 
studying for any specific examination, are two operations of the 
mind entirely distinct and different from each other. The former 
necessarily includes wide and extensive reading upon all ofthe col- 
lateral points bearing more or less directly upon the subject, 
and so forms that habit of thorough and complete investigation, 
which is characteristic of profound scholarship in any depart- 
ment, and which cannot be too earnestly cultivated nor too 
early acquired. The latter, on the other hand, tends to narrow 
down and concentrate the attention upon such points as, from 
experience and observation, have been found most likely to be 
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dwelt upon by the examiner. A great facility in answering 
specific sets of questions is thus acquired, which facility really 
represents no deep and thorough knowledge of the subject. 
These remarks apply with especial force when the examiner is a 
different person from the one who has given the instruction. This 
is, almost invariably, an error’ No one can so well question 
students upon any subject as the one from whom the instruction 
has been received. If it be said that such persons, being gen- 
erally more directly interested in the result, cannot be trusted to 
make the examination, the simple answer is that no one who 
cannot be thus trusted should ever have charge of the education 
of the young. 

But should examinations of all kinds be given up because: of 
the injurious effect upon the mind produced by studying especially 
to meet their demand? This by no means follows, as a proper 
modification of existing systems of examination will remove the 
difficulty. How, then, shall such examinations as are to be re- 
tained, be conducted to make them least objectionable, and pro- 
ductive of the best results? This is the plain and practical 
question that now presses upon the attention of educators every- 
where. 

First of all, then, let the rule be established that those who 
ive the instruction shall themselves conduct the examinations, 
his will necessitate the general adoption of the principle of pro- 

motion based upon certificates from all schools and institutions 
of learning, for admission to institutions of higher grade. Our 
colleges would thus admit to their classes, whenever practicable, 
by certificates of the heads of the Preparatory Schools. And 
this change has been found to work well in practice wherever it 
has had a fair trial. And why should it not, for who can so well 
know of the qualifications of the candidates as those instructors 
who have long met them daily in the class room, and by whom, 
therefore, they should be thoroughly understood? And how 
shall these instructors in the institutions of lower grade really 
determine the fitness of the candidates which they present for 
for promotion? Here I shall probably differ from many of my 
fellow workers in the educational field. What is the real mean- 
ing of an examination? Is it not a process of finding out what 
was not known before? Now, if this be the case, why should an 
instructor burden his students with ‘‘fiza/” examinations to as- 
certain what was known as well before as after the examination 
was held? What teacher, who is worthy of the name, does not 
know, at the end of the year, or the term, just which students of 
his classes deserve promotion, and which do not? This knowl- 
edge is acquired by quizzing before or after lectures; by recita- 
tions; by brief examinations held throughout the year; and by 
a general knowledge of the student necessarily acquired by 
daily contact in the class room. And these brief examinations 
should never be announced in advance, and should occur at 
quite frequent and irregular intervals. No opportunities should 
be given a student to prepare for any examination, further than 
the conscientious preparation of the advance and review lessons: 
of the day may be said to be a preparation. Thus are the evils 
of a system of cramming at once and effectually obviated. The 
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constant expectation of examinations, more or less extended, at 
irregular and unlooked for intervals, would have an excellent effect 
upon the attention of students in their daily lectures and recitations; 
and also upon their attendance, where the vicious practice of volun- 
tary attendance is introduced. I would then offer as a premium 
for faithful and earnest work during the year, exemption from all 
final examinations upon those subjects in which the student 
reached, in his regular record, a certain established percentage 
of excellence. What this percentage should be would depend 
upon the nature of the subject, and the manner in which the in- 
struction had been given. And this ‘“ regular record” should be 
secured, not by a slavish system of marking every recitation, which 
is almost sure to take the best of the life out of the teaching, but it 
should be the result of frequent quizzing and the brief written 
examinations already referred to; with such occasional daily 
marking as may be deemed desirable. Students should always 
feel that they may be marked upon a specific recitation, at any 
time. No competent teacher will fail to see that a far more reli- 
able result can be secured in this way than by any minute sys- 
tem of marking all of the daily written or oral work. Teachers 
thus freed from the fetters of the daily mathematical marking, 
and largely freed from the final examinations, would be at liberty 
to teach their sudjects, in a large and liberal way ; and would, 
themselves, make much more rapid development as instructors, 
and lay foundations of study and wide research, that would pre- 


pare their students to become the profound scholars and thinkers 
of the next generation. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL. 
Swarthmore College. 


By Presipent Geo. D. B. Pepper, D.D., LL.D. 


Examinations are an important aid to the teachers if rightly 
conducted. That an undue and disastrous prominence has been 
given them in England, and that there has been a dangerous 
tendency in the same direction in this country, is obvious. They 
can be so used as to be a healthful stimulus to true study, while 
at the same time serving as a fair test of the pupil’s work. They 
ought not, however, to be relied upon as the main stimulus or 
test, much less the so/e one. The education of children and 
youth makes necessary a certain degree of uniformity in the 
nature and material of instruction, and this uniformity, in turn, 
seems to require a greater prominence in the use of examinations 
than would otherwise be necessary. While there are doubtless 
some disadvantages in our general plan, there are greater ad- 
vantages. Indeed, general education becomes impossible unless 
we have uniformity. It is impossible to give to each teacher un- 
limited scope for the display of his own individuality, or to edu- 
cate each child with exclusive reference to his make-up. We 
must content ourselves with such degree of freedom on the one 
side and on the other as is possible within the system. But to 
interfere further than is needful with freedom, and especially to 
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make examinations hold a prominence approximating even re- 

motely the continuous daily work of the teacher with his classes, 

is a mischief against which educators ought strictly to guard. 
GEO. D. B. PEPPER. 


Colby University. 


By Presipent James E. Ruoapgs, M. D. 


The subject of examinations as affecting education wears a 
wholly different aspect in the United States from that presented 
in the Protest and related articles in 7he Nineteenth Century. 
A body of examiners separate from teachers has scarcely been 
formed here, and it were better that we should always give the 
teacher a part in examinations. It,is a question of methods and 
degrees. All admit that some test of the work done and know- 
ledge gained by students must be applied. The tests used in our 
country, whether a system of marks or of examinations, are for 
the most part no more than a healthy stimulus to effort, and to 
that habit of steady self-direction which is essential to success 
in any career. Students of all classes should feel something of 
the pressure of responsibility that rests on all others who live 
earnestly; and it is doubtful whether pupils in schools or students 
in our colleges and universities are in any wise more diverted 
from the true ends of study by examinations, than men in the 
larger world are turned aside from right aims by the fame and 
moneyed rewards that await success in literature, in sciences or 
in professional and political life. 

With us the civil service examinations are preliminary to so 
small a proportion of government appointments that they in- 
fluence education very slightly. They certainly are not too se- 
vere, and are practical rather than unduly technical. It were 
better that they were more numerous and more thorough. Col- 
leges and universities must demand preparation from candidates 
to fitthem for admission to their courses and methods of teach- 
ing. The time devoted to this preparation in the schools is, asa 
rule, sufficiently prolonged to avert all excuse for cramming; 
indeed, as an eminent teacher has just assured us, this period is 
too long. 

With healthful surroundings, good light, pure air, room for 
outdoor exercise, a duly limited number of subjects for study, and 
enough but not excessive attention to social enjoyments, few 
pupils in schools are in danger from examinations, Collegiate 
examinations may be so prolonged as to induce excessive fatigue, 
or so frequent as to keep the student anxious and unsettled. But 
these defects are easily avoided, and yet the teacher may ascer- 
tain what the student really knows about the subjects he has had 
an opportunity to learn. 

Hitherto the prizes open to competitive examinations in our 
educational system have been few. Access to High Schools and 
Normal Schools in some of our cities has been made to depend 
upon securing certain average grades, and the gaining of these has 
sometimes become too prominent an object to teachers and pupils; 
but scholarships and fellowships in colleges and universities have 
not yet given rise to obvious evils from competition. Inthe latter 
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institutions examinations may be lessened in frequency as the 
student advances, and for graduate students seeking higher de- 
grees the examinations may be confined to a final one, which 
should be ample and decisive. 


JAMES E. RHOADES. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


By Pror. R. W. Rocers. 


I am glad that this Protest has been sounded in England, 
merrie but pest-ridden,—with examinations. Glad because the 
connection between the motherland and this is so intimate, the 
influence of common blood and common speech so great, that 
anything which deeply concerns the life of that land must concern 
this in only a slightly less degree. 

It is almost a truism, since the days of Matthew Arnold at 
least, that in Germany, the land of few examinations, scholarship 
has touched a mark far beyond that reached in England, where 
an examination begins everything and concludes oe 
And after all has been said about the influence of the German 
superb climate, few would hesitate to admit that comparative ex- 
emption from examinations has something to do with the intel- 
lectual freedom he shows in differing so early and so vigorously 
with his masters, and that this same exemption has some effect 
upon the amount of time he is able to give to research. 

No one would hesitate to admit that sound learning exists in 
England, that her sons are deeply versed in the wisdom and 
science of the past, but this is not all that society has a right to 
expect from its university leaders. They should themselves 
contribute to the store of human knowledge, a consummation not 
reached in England as it is in Germany, and one reason is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the fact that men are continually being 
examined as to their acquaintance with certain facts, which they 
are expected to know, and are not being introduced into the 
guild of working and producing scholars. 

Now, we of America are not yet bound so tightly in these fet- 
ters of examinations and college honors, and this Protest with its 
earnest words is not for us directly, but we shall err seriously if 
we do not take warning. Examinations are rapidly increasing, 
and are even now dangerously near the point of becoming ends 
instead of means. 

It would be prudent, during the later years of our college 
course, when the group of elective systems give large opportunity 
for concentrating on certain subjects, to make the examinations 
fewer in number, that students may be relieved from the almost 
constant strain of preparation for them. The energy thus saved 
may be wisely expended in laying, under the guidance of careful 
teachers, the foundations for the independent work which ought 
to have a large place in their university career. And durin 
latter period, why have any examinations save that final test 
through. which a student is advanced to his doctor's degree? 

Vigorous, stimulating reviews at stated or irregular intervals, 
if wisely conducted, are of real value, and as the portions of work 
assigned are usually shorter, they are less likely to induce sense- 
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less cramming than are examinations. Further, if there be no 
marking during these reviews, there will be less danger of in- 
ducing students to conform to the expressed opinions of their in- 
structors, and opportunity will be given for freedom of thought. 
Without this freedom of thought, this readiness to question the 
theories advanced in the class room, we cannot hope to develop 
a race of scholars whose investigations will make the name of 
America honored in the world of research. 

To hinder freedom by forcing students into compliance with 
their instructor’s views through the influence of constant marking 
and prize-giving, and to curtail the time that should be given to 
advance in knowledge and to investigation by too frequent ex- 
aminations is short sighted, and against such a course, does this 
Protest indirectly counsel us in America. 

ROBERT W. ROGERS. 

Haverford College. 


By Prorressor Rosert Extuis THompson, Pu.D., D.D. 


For two decades I have been watching with anxiety the spread 
of examinations in England with reference to the injury it might 
do our American schools and colleges. Thus far we have man- 
aged to avoid the worst defect of the English system in that we 
have kept the work of examining in the hands of those who did 
the teaching, which minimizes the demand for cramming. In 
three points we have departed from that ideal: 

(1). We have examined students for admission to our univer- 
sities and colleges, instead of accepting the certificate of the 
schools from which they come. But now a rapidly increasing 
number of the highey institutions, our University included, will 
accept certificates in lieu of examinations, and in the course of 
time all must do so. 

(2). We have established a system of appointment to office 
under the national and some of the local governments through 
competitive examinations,—a method which is as stupid in its 
political aspects, as threatful of mischief to our educational 
system. It is one of the characteristic English devices to ac- 
complish a moral result by mechanism, which we have engrafted 
upon our institutions, A return tothe rule ad vitam aut culpam, 
which was in force for a generation’s lifetime after our national 
constitution was adopted, would be far more effective as a reform 
of the Civil Service. 

(3.) One American University went into the business of ex- 
amining the graduates of girls’ schools. It now is doing much 
better for women than asking them what they know. 

But even examinations conducted by the actual teachers may 
be productive of a great deal of pressure and cram, and have the 
effect of teaching young men to regard a subject as a thing to be 
dismissed from the mind when the examination has been passed. 
It is much better to make examinations a penalty for the worse 
and idler students than a rule for the whole class. This is now 
permitted to the professors of our College Faculty, but not im- 
posed upon them ; and those who have adopted the new method 
are very very well satisfied with it, as—I understand—are the 
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faculty of Amherst College, where it has been in operation for a 
good while. I do not know what other colleges have adopted it. 

It is well to remember that examinations are a thing of yester- 
day. They are merely a clumsy substitute for the old ‘‘ disputa- 
tions in the schools,” and long before they were invented it was 
found possible to make scholars who loved their work. 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 
University af Pennsylvania. 


By Hon. Joun Eaton, LL.D. 


The Protest against the sacrifice of education to examination 
in England has come none too soon. It is not surprising that 
the movement is endorsed by many of the most eminent men in 
the realm. Examinations in education have for some time been 
drifting out of their place. In most of the German states they 
have been kept in more reasonable control, and their evils have 
not become so pronounced. In our country the introduction of 
written examinations in the schools of Boston no doubt aided in 
making marked improvements. But, as is usual, they camesoon 
to be exalted out of all proportion to their real value, and seemed 
to be by some considered the panacea for all the ills of educa- 
tion. It is impossible to discuss in the few sentences that I may 
put down, any considerable portion of the great variety of facts 
which I have observed connected with examinations in the dif- 
ferent grades of instruction throughout our country. I can only 
note a ew of my conclusions. Examinations depend so much 
for their results upon the persons who conduct them, that general 
statements should be made with caution. Shall examinations be 
oral or written? Both, I believe, have their place after the pupil 
is sufficiently advanced. Shall oral class examinations be con- 
ducted by a teacher, or by a stranger selected on account of fit- 
ness? Here again I shouldanswerthat each method may have its 
advantages and its special appropriateness, but in the great num- 
ber and variety of oral class examinations which I have witnessed 
in public and private schools, I have seen more injustice, more harm 
done by strangers than by teachers. Indeed, my conviction be- 
came so strong on this point that I was more and more disin- 
clined to take the class and ask the questions myself in an oral 
test. I came to believe that I could form a more correct opinion 
by observing the work of the class in the hands of their regular 
teacher, both in general and as to the quality of that performed 
by each pupil. 

All human affairs go forward by the application of tests. Every 
man applies them to himself and others for his own guidance. 
Commerce, indeed every form of business, depends upon them. 
Our opinions of civii affairs are formed by our use of shee. We 
cannot conduct our education most successfully without tests, 
standards wisely established and carefully applied. In selecting 
these standards we cannot dispense with examinations, and yet 
we need to be on guard against their perversion. The misuse of 
examination we readily see arises froma variety of causes, among 
which figure largely: Ist, ignorance; many have no correct idea 
of these examinations, either oral or written. 2dly, intentional 
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erversion; some purposely use examinations for wrong ends. 
Tosndin who are selected as examiners, not on account of fitness 
but for some social or partisan end in politics, religion or science, 
‘need not be expected to conduct examinations on principles of 
justice, treating the subject under consideration fairly, or the 
pupils with reference to their individual peculiarities. Weshould 
always remember that examinations are not the end, but only 
the means to it. Our youth are neither reared nor our institu- 
tions of learning established, nor education in any of its forms 
carried forward for the purpose of keeping up examinations. 
This distorted notion of them should be excluded from the minds 
of pupils, parents and educators. The opinion that anybody is 
competent to direct in educational affairs is responsible for many 
of the evils against which we here protest, besides the errors 
common in guiding all human affairs culminate inthe application 
of these tests; properly applied to bodily, mental and moral con- 
ditions, they become the ground on which our opinions are 
formed and by which our actions are guided alike in public and 
private affairs. Ignorance in their use must be removed, per- 
verted motives must have no place, honesty and common sense 
must everywhere prevail. Puzzles and crochets will be un- 
known. Useless difficulties will not be invented, undue 
anxiety will not be created, adjustments will be so complete that 
sensitive temperaments will not be destroyed. The result of a 
few hours’ examination will not outweigh the honest measure of 
several months’ recitation. The child of ten will neither be ex- 
amined in the subjects nor by the methods employed with the 
youth of twenty. Not only the subjects in which tests are ap- 
plied, but age, health and all other essential conditions will be 
duly considered. All examinations will be so conducted as not 
to pervert the motives of either teacher or learner. No subject 
will be put out of its place in the curriculum, and no power or 
faculty of the student will be neglected or abused. Perception, 
reason, memory, ——— of expression and those of reflection 
will be duly balanced. 

The moral discriminations will neither be obscured nor weak- 
ened, but quickened and rendered more potent. We shall train 
our young men physically neither to be athletes or soldiers, but 
men of sound health, strong, vigorous, and facile for any service 
required of manhood. Our education will not result in a cram 
or a show, but in that fruitage yielded by the healthy growth of 
all the powers. 

The position of examination in our education will be greatly 
affected by the value given to intellectual tests for admission to 
our civil service. We cannot too carefully guard this service 
against the misuse of public patronage. Examinations of attain- 
ments in letters of science may greatly aid in elevating public 
service, and become a motive to the increased intelligence of the 
fa, but they are not the only tests of fitness that should be 
applied. Are they put out of their proper place, or made to in- 
clude what they cannot, or, wrongly conducted, they may 
serve alike to injure the service we would improve, misdirect 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge, and pervert our methods 
of education. Americans have reason to congratulate them- 
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selves that so many intelligent agencies are on guard against 
abuses or mistakes in training the young. The manner of con- 
ducting instruction in our public systems of education and our 
chartered institutions of learning puts many of our best educators 
on guard, Teachers are active and helpful to each other; officers 
of systems and institutions are so charged with responsibility and 
alert to see and do the best that mistakes in the use of examina- 
tions have little chance to hold sway long in any one of our 
progressive communities before detected. The press is vigilant, 
everyone is free to exert his influence according to his prefer- 
ences, while the final appeal must be taken to the public judg- 
ment. There is a great measure of safety in our system of 
supervision of instruction and in the custom of frequent reports 
by teachers, institutions, cities and states, while their annual 
summary in national reports affords all who desire the data for 
discovering any one sided or otherwise injurious movement’ or 
tendency. 


Joun EATON, 
Marietta College. 


By Wiriram H. Burnuaw, Fu. D. 


If I rightly understand the protestants in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the various writers who have replied to them, two things 
are generally admitted: Ist, the necessity of examinations of 
some kind in schools and in the civil service ; 2d, the evils con- 
nected with the present system of examination in England.” A 
third point has not been emphasized ; but, probably, most wdfild 
admit that much might be said in favor of examination asa 
means of education. P 

Considering the last point first, there are some obvious advan- 
tages to the examinee from a formal test. In the first place, 
some students are devoid of spontaneous interest in important 
subjects. They must be made to study by arousing a factitious 
interest. In many cases examination may be helpful even in 
this low way by compelling attention to important studies that 
otherwise would be neglected. A second advantage is of much 
greater importance. he student who must prepare for an ex- 
amination learns to focus attention upon important points and 
to neglect unessential things. The danger to the unexamined 
student is that his knowledge will not be concrete. But this ad- 
vantage easily passes into a serious evil if the examinations are 
not of the right kind. Frederic Harrison complains that the 
student who looks forward to examination ‘glances like a vul- 
ture on the ‘points.’” If the ‘‘ points” comprise the really essen- 
tial parts of a subject, this focusing of the attention may not be 
wholly bad; if they are merely the hobbies and whims of the 
teacher, or isolated facts, this vulture training is unpardonably 
ill. All, then, depends upon the nature of the examination and 
the character of the examinee. 

The evils of examination so forcibly attested by the protestants 
are so generally admitted that even the criticism has been made 
that the Protest consists of platitudes. It must be remembered, 
however, that the conditions in England are different from those 
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in America. Here no such great pecuniary rewards depend upon 
the results of examination. It cannot be said that school life in 
this country has degenerated into ‘“‘one long scramble of prize 
winnings and pot-hunting,” nor do the “ manuscript ‘tips’ of 
some famous coach form the grand text-books.” Yet here in 
many schools the real evil of examination in perverting the 
natural course of study is apparent. Too often there is reason to 
protest against ‘‘ the dangerous mental pressure and misdirection 
of energies and aims” due to examinations. That even the best 
students ‘‘cram” before examination will be denied by few who 
are young enough to remember their own student days. In great 
universities in this country the writer has seen men who were 
always industrious become abnormal, not to say pathological, in 
their mental activity on the eve of examination. I can illustrate 
by a concrete case. A. few years ago one of my friends was a 
leader in scholarship in a well-known college. One day during 
a period of examinations he showed rather serious symptoms of 
nervous prostration; and in our conversation I learned that during 
the previous two weeks he had been working about eighteen 
hours a day. This was an extreme case; but, judging from my 
own observation, I cannot think that instances of over-work be- 
fore examination are rare among the best students. Considering 
the matter from the standpoint of psychology, such violent men- 
tal athletics is both wasteful and dangerous. Modern psychology 
and psychiartry make plain the need of regularity in intellectual 
work and the danger of any kind of abnormal mental activity. 
The unnatural method of study on the part of the examinee of 
which the protestants in The Nineteenth Century complain is, I 
believe, very prevalent in this country. The evil here may be 
less in degree, but it is of the same kind. 

It is a mere commonplace to say that in many schools in this 
country the best preparation for an examination is to have in 
memory a vast number of details and to be able to give them out, 
here a little and there a little, without regard to logical sequence. 
The student may enter the examination in such a condition of 
brain-fatigue that he would find it difficult to solve a simple 
original problem, but if he have this plethoric memory of details 
he will succeed. This kind of examination is particularly bad 
when it covers a long course of study; for example, an examin- 
ation at the close rs college course, covering the studies of 
three or four years, or even covering the work of a single year 
when anything more than facts and principles of prime import- 
ance are required. Such examinations put a premium upon ab- 
normal mental activity. “ 

A good memory, as Helvetius said, is a phenomenon of order; 
but the examiner is apt to skip from point to point in a very dis- 
orderly fashion. The normal mind, like the good householder, 
has its possessions stored away in various closets, drawers, and 
pigeon-holes; the student prepared for examination is like the 
unfortunate man who must move to a new home and has all his 

oods piled together at the street-door ready for the truckman. 

ormally much of our a is unconscious. Even what 
we cannot remember is not wholly Jost. Ebbinghaus in his ex- 
periments in memorizing nonsense syllables found that even where 
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the memory of a series of syllables was so evanescent that after 
an hour it could not be recalled, a certain hidden skill persisted 
unconsciously, so that the same series could be relearned, even 
after the interval of a month, in much less time than a new series. 
Forgetting is a normal function of the mind. We retain com- 
paratively little that we have learned except main principles and 
this unconsciouselement. The latter, however, is valuable. It 
is this that makes us feel at home in a subject. At the end ofa 
college course a large part of one’s acquisition is of this kind; 
but the ordinary examination cannot guage it. 

The necessity of examinations is admitted. The worst evils 
of examination do not seem to me unavoidable. In the schools 
the evils may be reduced to a minimum by reforming the methods 
of examination. Prof. Knight in his reply in The Nineteenth 
Century for December gives some excellent suggestions on this 
point. In his opinion sudjects should be prescribed rather than 
books. ‘Of course,” he says, ‘‘ candidates will ask for guidance, 
and some books—those of recognized and standard value in the 
departments—may be recommended, but the questions set should 
not be on the books exclusively; so that the evil which Mr. Har- 
rison so cleverly describes as ‘ the diabolical knack of spotting 
‘questions ”” in the books one reads’ may be counterworked. 
In addition to this, if the examiner invariably sets more questions 
than it is allowable to attempt to answer, so as to give an option 
to the candidate in selecting those he prefers; if he takes care 
that some of his questions are a test of originality and insight, 
while others test learning and range of knowledge; and if, in 
his appraising of the papers, he gives full value to every kind of 
ability shown, but least to the display of superficial feats of mem- 
ory, a substantial reform would be effected. A further reform 
would consist in allowing the examinees, in most cases, to ad- 
vance by easy stages, to let them pass in one subject at a time, 
and let it count towards the result, without necessitating a sim- 
ultaneous passing in other subjects.” The methods here sug- 
gested are employed to a considerable extent in some of the 
best colleges in this country. By extending such methods and 
by devising suitable means for preventing physical evils, exam- 
ination may be kept in its place as the servant of education. 

The skillful teacher can make the good of examination far 
outweigh the evil. Questions may be asked that require the ex- 
aminee to do original thinking or at least to group facts learned 
in a new way. It is wellnigh useless to cram for such examina- 
tions. In the languages, for example, the student may be re- 
quired to translate at sight, and in mathematics original problems 
can be given. Such examinations are like the tests in after life. 
If they were generally adopted, the student would soon learn 
that the best preparation for examination is regular, systematic 
work and prime physical and mental health. As the athlete 
trains for the race, not by running all night just before the con- 
test, but by regular, systematic exercise, so the student should 
be taught to train for examination. 

As a further means of reform in most schools examinations 
might be given unexpectedly, so that there would be no more 
need of preparation at one time than at another. Moreover, it 
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would be well if physical examinations, like those described by 
Mr. Galton in Zhe Nineteenth Century for February, could be 
made in every school, and records of the physical condition of 
each student kept. If mental over-pressure on the eve of ex- 
amination cannot otherwise be prevented in extreme cases the 
tests for cerebral fatigue suggested by Mr. Galton in a recent 
number of the Revue Scientifique might be made before examin- 
ation, and students who showed an abnormal physical condition 
could be debarred from the trial. Exclusion from an examina- 
tion on account of serious symptoms of brain-fatigue would be a 
lesson in hygiene not likely to be forgotten. 
Wo. H. BURNHAM. 


By CuHancEtior C. N. Sims, D.D., LL.D. 


It seems proper that the closing labor a student should give to 
any branch he has pursued should be an examination upon it in 
its entirety. This examination, if wisely and honestly made, will 
serve many valuable ends, among which are the following: 

1. It discovers his mastery and comprehension of the subject. 
asawhole. 2. Itreveals how far his recitations have been 
made upon special cramming, and how far they were weakened 
by a lack of self-control and the ability to instantly marshal the 
resources of his knowledge. - 3. It shows how far he has profited 
by the class-room exercises and instructions. 4. The knowledge 
that the examination is coming is a stimulus to that final work 
upon his studies which deepens temporary, into permanent im- 
pressions. 

All these desired results come from honest examinations, and 
are important in their relation to thorough scholarship, but the 
examinations should only be held to ascertain the student’s mas- 
tery of the subjects on which he is examined. They certainly 
should never be given with a view to determine the comparative 
scholarship of two persons. The student’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject pursued is the only legitimate end of examinations. Taken 
in connection with his early record of work, they form a just and 
necessary basis of promotion from class to class. 

The whole system of bestowing prizes, scholarships, and other 
honors upon the results of examinations seems to me vicious and 
hurtful. First, it incorporates an unworthy motive into student 
thought, and almost invariably results in unworthy methods. 
These methods create a feverish anxiety to make the recitation 
effective, rather than a desire that the knowledge gained shall be 
accurate and comprehensive. They tend to induce neglect of 
whatever work does not contribute to the winning of prizes. In 
this respect they perpetually tend to the narrowlng of scholar- 
ship. They obscure, at least temporarily, the higher purposes 
with which studies should be prosecuted. Asa result of these 
improper motives, when the prizes are distributed, there is an 
immense amount of envy, strife, and jealousy aroused, which 
ought never to appear among fellow-students. They tend to a 
shallowness and narrowness of work, which has chiefly the 
making of recitations, and which fails of the best end of scholar- 
ship. They can never be administered so as to reward equally 
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the fidelity and labor of the competitors. The ill-prepared stu- 
dent, the student of slow mind, or of feeble health, being unable 
to win prizes upon equal terms with one of better preparation, 
more vigorous health, and quicker intellectual perceptions. The 
whole system of college prizes introduces unworthy motives for 
effort, and unfits the student trained under their stimulus for the 
patient, unrecognized toil in which all scholars must engage in 
after years. I believe that higher education would be decidedly 
promoted if every prize awarded for comparative scholarship 
should be abolished. If the means are at hand to reward honest 
effort and positive attainment, it would be wise to use them. 
Progress from grade to grade should always depend, in a degree 
at least, upon the results of honest examinations, but the sooner 
all college prizes for proficiency in given departments are aban- 
doned, the sooner will the way be clear for the best and broadest 
scholarship among students. 


C. N. Sims. 
Syracuse University. 








